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UROPE agreed at Lausanne on July 8th to reconstruct 
itself, if possible, economically, and succeeded in getting 

rid of the commercial incubus of Reparations. But so many 
other sources of financial malaise—tariff conflicts, mone- 
tary disorder and the like—were then envisaged that real 
and permanent recovery was felt to be impossible unless the 
whole world combined to adopt the necessary remedies. 
Political harmony called for economic harmony as a first 
step. Hence the immense significance of the impending 
World Economic Conference. 

Fourteen years after the Armistice of November, 1918, 
war is still being waged. This war, like the other war which 
it succeeded, is being waged on four fronts. The struggle 
has been transferred from the military to the economic field, 
embracing even more nations than were previously engaged, 
for now there are no neutrals. It is the baneful fruit, the 
natural nemesis of Versailles, of that treaty which was so un- 
just and unwise—unjust beéause it was vindictive and with- 
out charity; unwise because it has ruined victors and van- 
quished alike. An economic war, waged, not with guns and 
shells but with economic weapons, it has involved soldiers 
and civilians alike, men, women and children, and is causing 
them as real a suffering as did the actual fighting, in be- 
reavement, poverty and unemployment. And this war, as 
I said, is being waged upon four fronts—Armaments, War 
Debts and Reparations, Trade Restrictions, and lastly, 
Shipping Subsidies and Discriminations. 

Today we stand on the edge of the abyss. To quote a 
Resolution adopted by the Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce last October—‘conditions in every 
country become daily more critical, confidence wanes, com- 
merce stagnates, unemployment spreads and enterprise is 
paralyzed.” 

The world was never in greater need of peace—of the 
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Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. In the words of 
the Holy Father, quoting the Prophet—“We looked for 
peace and no good came; for a time of healing and behold 
fear....” Since the close of the military phase we have 
heard twelve years of international “talk” and endured an 
ever-rising tide of “nationalism” in action. The will to 
co-operate has not been strong enough; the need for co- 
operative action has been obscured by national ambitions 
and national greed. But if we are to have peace we must 
recapture the conception of Christendom, not only as a 
spiritual and cultural entity, but as an economic unit. Eco- 
nomic co-operation is a corollary to the establishment of the 
spiritual Peace of Christ, for by it the fear and egoism which 
separate the nations can be removed. 

Whether the League of Nations becomes strong or re- 
mains weak, the Church remains the real League of Nations. 
If proof be needed, we have only to look at the late Eu- 
charistic Congress in Dublin, where people of every nation, 
age and class showed how the common bond of a devotion 
to a great ideal can overcome all minor differences founded 
on worldly interests and exploited by the politicians. 

Nevertheless, some advance towards economic peace has 
been achieved. I will speak later of the problems which 
remain to be solved, but here it is right to record the efforts 
made between 1918 and 1931. I will leave the achievement 
of Lausanne until we come to the question of war debts. 
The progress which has been made in economic adjustment 
is mainly due to the work of the Economic Section of the 
League and the International Chamber of Commerce. Let 
me give you a few examples. The financial work of the 
League has a special significance today, not only for what 
it has achieved, but because it has already attacked prob- 
lems which are in part those we are still faced with. It is 
represented by two main achievements: 

(1) The Brussels Conference of 1920 which told the na- 
tions to balance their budgets, stop inflation, reduce ex- 
penditure, return to the gold standard, remove obstructions 
to international trade, improve transport, and restore real 

ace. 

Nobody listened at the time, but gradually Governments 
were forced-to realize the wisdom of this advice, and, so 
far as currency and finance was concerned, to act on it. 
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(2) The reconstruction of Austria. The history of this 
achievement is particularly valuable to us for two reasons: 

(a) It shows that the sources of public and private 
charity have not dried up. The Pope’s Encyclicals urge 
charity concurrently with economic re-organization. Austria’ 
was kept alive for three years by public loans, afterwards 
treated as gifts, amounting to £25,000,000, while £10,000,- 
000 was given by private charity. 

(6) The Austrian situation in 1921 was in many re- 
spects a miniature of the world-situation today. The League 
reported that the sine qua non of settlement was the can- 
cellation of Reparations and international debts due from 
Austria, and on this basis proposed a Scheme of Reconstruc- 
tion. Nothing, however, was done for fifteen months be- 
cause the approval of the U. S. Congress could not be ob- 
tained. Meantime, the Austrian currency crashed, but in 
spite of increased difficulties the League ultimately secured 
the adoption of a program of reconstruction involving— 
stabilization of the currency on a gold basis; balancing of 
the budget; retrenchment. 

The words of the Financial Committee’s Report are 
ominous for ourselves in like condition—‘The alternative is 
not between continuing the conditions of life of last year or 
improving them. It is between enduring greater hardship 

. or collapsing into a chaos of destitution and starva- 
Home ti<-. ™ 

Other advances towards economic peace may be classi- 
fied as: 

(1) “Economic Disarmament.” The problem of tariff 
warfare was the main subject of the Economic Coriference at 
Geneva in 1927. The Conference, which was composed in- 
discriminately of protectionists and free-traders, came to a 
unanimous conclusion that—‘‘The time had come to put an 
end to the upward movement in tariffs and to move in the 
opposite direction.” As in the case of the financial recom- 
mendations of the Brussels Conference, nothing was done 
to give effect to this, although the upward tendency of tariff 
walls was arrested. It, however, inspired M. Briand’s idea 
of an Economic Federation of European States, of which we 
have not heard the last. It was followed by an attempt to 
abolish import and export prohibitions and by the abortive 
Tariff Truce of which the late Mr. Graham was the author. 
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And (2) “Freedom of the Seas.” On the high seas 
economic co-operation has achieved some success. The 
Maritime Ports Convention of 1923 checked a dangerous 
reaction towards discrimination which was on the point of 
breaking out both in America and in Europe. 

The part played by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Economic Peace-making has been one of increasing 
responsibility and importance. When the war ended the 
business world was quick to realize the need for economic 
co-operation, and the formation of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1920 was the expression of that need. 
The constitution of the Chamber proclaims its object as— 
“to promote peace and cordial relations among nations,” by 
the settlements of disputes and problems, and the removal 
of obstructions to trade. 

The principles for which it stands were further defined— 
“Tt is not the aim or desire of business to promote any class 
interest. Healthy business conditions depend upon and ad- 
vance the prosperity of all classes.” 

The International Chamber has been behind the scenes 
in all the great international atternpts to promote economic 
co-operation and disarmament. Many of the principles now 
accepted were first suggested by its members, and many of 
the steps taken to improve the world owe their inspiration to 
this source. The League now recognize them as the mouth- 
piece of the business world and consult them on all economic 
matters. 

From the start in 1920 the International Chamber of 
Commerce have urged the principles of the Brussels Finan- 
cial Conference, the establishment of credit facilities—it was 
they who first sketched the Ter Meulen-scheme for inter- 
national credit—the free circulation of capital by removing 
double taxation, i.e., taxing the same income in two or 
more countries, and the international co-operation of Stock 
Exchanges and the co-operation of Capital and Labor. But 
it was in 1923 and 1925 that they began to attend to the 
major problems of reparations, debts, budgets, and ex- 
changes. “The peoples of the world demand, and are en- 
titled to have a just solution of these problems,” they de- 
clared, and elaborated proposals for dealing with these prob- 
lems which have in part been carried out. The Chamber was 
behind the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan. It did the 
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spade work for the World Economic Conference of 1927 
and its report on Trade Barriers became the text-book from 
which the Conference drew its conclusions. In the same 
way they prepared the ground for the work of the League on 
“Freedom of the Seas,” and have since followed it up with a 
Report on Barriers to Maritime Navigation—customs diffi- 
culties and the like—which the League of Nations are now 
endeavoring to remove. 

In connection with shipping, I would also mention the 
International Shipping Conference, a “parliament” of ship- 
owners of seventeen countries, who have worked in close 
touch with the League and the International Chamber of 
Commerce on both general and technical problems, and in 
particular the problem of “Freedom of the Seas” and the 
raising of the standard of safety of human life at sea. 

That is a very broad outline of the Economic Peace- 
making which these two bodies—the League of Nations and 
the International Chamber of Commerce—have been en- 
gaged in, and of the extent of their success. You will see 
on the one hand that they have done much useful and 
necessary work, on the other that much remains to be done. 
In fact, the League and the International Chamber have set 
the stage for economic reconstruction. It is time for the 
curtain to go up and the play to begin. Let us now con- 
sider in detail the “four fronts’—Armaments, Reparations 
and War Debts, Trade Restrictions, and Shipping Subsidies 
and Discriminations. 

Disarmament. Europe is wasting money on armaments 
at the rate of £2,000 millions a year. Why? - Because no 
country can trust its neighbors, and national ambitions pre- 
vent the nations pooling their resources to guarantee each 
other security against aggression. Yet there is no real 
danger of war. The only serious factor which we have to 
take into account is the avowed and unabated intention of 
Russia to produce a world revolution. That may well lead 
to armed attack by Russia, if and when she has organized 
her industries and transport. It is a remote danger, and we 
could guard against it by creating a united European defence 
force to meet attack from this or any other quarter. Surely, 
it is worth the experiment to dispel fear and liberate £2,000 
millions a year for the improvement of industry and em- 
ployment. 
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Reparations. It may be easy to be wise after the event, 
but it has taken us twelve years to understand, in spite of 
St. Paul’s analogy of the Body and its members, that you 
cannot place intolerable burdens upon others without suffer- 
ing yourself. 

The original assessment for Reparations was for 132,000 
million gold marks or £6,500 millions. This was reduced to 
£2,200 millions under the Dawes Plan and again to £1,800 
millions by the Young Plan. The Young Plan marked an 
advance, since it “commercialized” Reparations, removed 
them from the sphere of politics, and placed them in trust. 
The creation of the Bank of International Settlements for 
this, among other purposes, was another step forward. Even 
so, the Plan provided for payment of Reparations until 
1988! Before these Plans were devised, the attempt to col- 
lect Reparations too quickly in 1921 produced the crash in 
the German exchange when million-mark notes were being 
hawked as curios on the streets of London. Germany re- 
covered by wiping out her capital liabilities, starving her 
rentiers, cutting wages and salaries, working harder than 
ever, and borrowing from America to pay the Allies! This 
went on until the speculative boom in America brought its 
inevitable crash, when America began to call in her loans. 
Germany was faced with bankruptcy and the bankruptcy of 
Germany would have exposed Central Europe to Bolshevism. 
The politicians became really frightened and, at Lausanne, 
fear has done what neither justice, reason nor self-interest 
could do. Reparations and all the economic and moral evils 
involved with them have gone. Germany agrees to con- 
tribute “when she can” 150 million pounds to a fund for 
European Reconstruction. It is not only that the amount of 
the burden is now reduced to insignificance. A new direc- 
tion has been given to international settlements. The idea 
of Reconstruction replaces that of punishment. We can 
breathe at last. Lausanne looks like the coming of the dawn, 
the first return of Europe to sanity. 

War Debts. It is, however, only the first step. The 
Lausanne agreement is conditional upon a settlement of in- 
ter-allied war debts. The crux of that settlement is Great 
Britain’s debt to America. America must realize that she 
cannot hope to receive debt which she prevents her debtors 
from paying. These debts can only be paid in gold, goods, 
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or services, such as shipping, banking, insurance and invest- 
ment. America and France have collected nearly all the 
gold and locked it up. America shuts out goods by a high 
tariff wall and does her best to prevent being paid in serv- 
ices. Indeed, she may well pause to consider whether she 
really wants us to pay her, for, if she insists on payment by 
Great Britain, in no way can payment be made save by her 
importing over the next 50 years £4,500 million worth of 
British goods. At a time when she herself has 12 million 
unemployed the artificial addition of such an enormous vol- 
ume of goods to her imports, in competition with her own 
factories, would be disastrous to her. 

As to the non-war ordinary debts of Governments, reck- 
less borrowing in the years preceding the slump and the 
spending of that money on unproductive purposes, con- 
tributed to the strain which broke the financial machine last 
year. These causes are preventing further loans needed for 
reconstruction and stopping the free circulation of capital 
which will be needed when trade revives. Confidence must 
be restored in the lender, and that can only be done by cut- 
ting out waste and extravagance. The alternative is a crop 
of faults which would again throw Europe into a turmoil. 

Trade Restrictions. The world is dependent for food, 
material, and employment upon the exchange of goods and 
services. Before the industrial era, a couple of centuries 
ago, each country was largely self-supporting. Some luxuries 
were imported, but the population fed and clothed itself 
on what the soil produced. Like the race of the Cyclopes 
in the Odyssey they were economically and politically in- 
dependent and had no need to trouble themselves about 
their neighbors. All that has gone. No country can now 
live in isolation. Most countries have developed populations 
far in excess of what they can themselves support, on the 
assumption that trade and industry will provide them with 
work and food. This, however, depends upon trade and 
industry keeping pace with population, i. e., upon maintain- 
ing the exchange of goods and services. 

Yet the more dependent the nations become on such ex- 
change, the faster becomes the mad race of tariffs and re- 
strictions upon that exchange. Everyone wants to sell, no 
one to buy; and these two opposite policies are destroying 
the fabric of world trade. 
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Some years ago, Sir Clive Morrison Bell produced a scale 
model of the tariff walls of Europe. It showed a single con- 
tinent cut up into many watertight compartments each di- 
vided from the other by a high brick wall. There could be 
no more striking picture of the folly of excessive economic 
nationalism. 

Tariff barriers, which were originally designed to protect 
national trade, have been pushed up and up until they 
threaten to bring international trade to a standstill. 

I have already referred to the urgent but ineffectual plea 
of the Genevan. Economic Conference (1927) to bring tariffs 
down. The Lausanne agreement provides for a new World 
Economic Conference which we mentioned above. If that 
Conference is going to do any good it will have to start a 
downward movement in tariffs. All States must give up 
some of the protection they have enjoyed. If they don’t 
there will soon be no trade to protect. If they do they will 
gain in expanding trade more than they lose. It will be a 
matter of bargaining and, with Great Britain now in pos- 
session of a bargaining tariff, there is a better prospect of 
success. People do not value a thing, until they are in dan- 
ger of losing it. The danger of losing world-trade has made 
the world realize how much it is dependent on it. 

Worse even than tariffs are monetary restrictions which 
prevent buyers in one country from paying the sellers in 
another. This problem hangs on that of exchanges. Sta- 
bility in the value of money must be restored. A world 
currency is needed. Gold has been cornered and the nations 
who have been forced off the Gold Standard will not lightly 
trust themselves to it again. Yet we must work back to an 
international standard of values. It has been suggested that 
those nations who are prepared td accept sterling as an in- 
ternational standard instead of gold should group themselves 
together in what is called a “sterling area.” If this were 
possible it might well provide a bridge to a stable world- 
currency. 

Production should be regulated by internal co-operation 
in each industry so that supply may be adjusted to demand. 
In the long run “booms” are as dangerous to industry as de- 
pressions; excessive profits bring their own retribution. The 
object should be to spread production and keep prices at 4 
moderate level. Thus employment can be stabilized. 
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It is often urged that there is over-production and, while 
this is true of some industries, it is not a general or perma- 
nent phenomenon. Over-production is a relative term. It 
exists only in relation to a consumption rendered deficient by 
maldistribution. It is the machinery of distribution which 
has broken down because the wheels are clogged by political 
interference, direct and indirect. Restrictions on the free 
exchange of goods and services by distributing the natural 
flow of trade upset the balance of economic life. As an ex- 
ample—in the agricultural countries of Central Europe— 
tariffs on wheat have been forced up twice as high as the 
world price of wheat! The wheat, therefore, reaches the 
consumer at three times its natural value, i. ¢., its price plus 
a duty twice the price. The consumer cannot afford to buy 
much at this price, so the wheat grown locally is left to feed 
the rats in the granaries. The farmer goes poorly; he cannot 
sell. The buyer goes empty; he cannot buy. The Govern- 
ment reaps small profit as little trade passes the customs 
barrier they have erected. 

The fourth “front” is Shipping Subsidies and Discrim- 
inations. There are to-day thirteen and a half millions tons 
of shipping lying idle in the ports of the world. Why? 
Partly because there are forty per cent fewer cargoes to 
carry than there were two years ago. But it goes deeper 
than that. Governments, both in Europe and America, have 
spent and are spending vast sums on subsidizing the build- 
ing and running of ships, reckless of whether there is any 
trade for them to carry. This, too, at a time when by trade 
restrictions, they have curtailed the volume of cargoes. In 
addition, almost all Governments impose stupid formalities 
upon ship or cargo, and some of them still discriminate 
against foreign ships, that is, they give preferences to their 
own ships. All of this has to be paid for in unemployment, 
either in the factory, the shipyard or among the seamen. 
There will be no health in the shipping industrty until this 
economic warfare on the high seas is is replaced by a co- 
operative movement to put the industry once more on an 
economic basis. 

So far I have only touched on the more immediate prob- 
lems of economic co-operation. But when these are solved 
we shall only be at the beginnng. The world is passing 
through a far more profound crisis than is revealed in the 
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superficial dangers of debts, tariffs and discriminations. It 
is evident that a change is in progress. The world is again 
crossing one of those dangerous bridges which span the 
chasm between one age and another. We are moving to- 
wards a new order. What is that order to be? Certainly 
not the old individualist capitalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Elimination by bureaucracy of its waste and ineffi- 
ciency? Consider the result of bureaucratic control in ship- 
ping. The American Government, during and since the war, 
went into shipping and its loss now exceeds £1,000 millions; 
the Australian overnment lost £12 millions on its ships and 
then wisely gave up; the Canadian Government is still in 
the business and has already lost £3 millions! 

Is the new order to be Communism with its inner spirit 
of extreme materialism—its subjection of the individual to 
a slave service of the State for the sole purpose of material 
produetion? 

It is difficult for a Catholic to speak of Russia with the 
scientific calm of an economist. We know what the Rus- 
sian Government stands for—the denial of God; the root- 
ing out of religion; the destruction of the family, of mar- 
riage, of the rights of the soul; the organization of human 
life into one vast and horrible piece of mechanism. We 
know the methods which that Government have employed 
to force the Russian people into the mould from which 
human nature revolts—the persecution of all religious bod- 
ies, especally of Christians and Catholics, the horrors of 
the timber camps in the North, things which have not been 
seen since the last onslaught of the Roman Empire upon 
Christianity; things for which the only comfort is religion 
and from which the only release is death. 

The Five Year Plan will not succeed, but that is only 
because the Soviet tyrants have set themselves an impos- 
sibly great task for the time. But that is not to say that 
they may not ultimately, given the continued absence of 
active opposition, achieve that task. They have both the 
determination and the material. One cannot foretell what 
a country can do with modern machinery and a population 
of 160 million resistless slaves. As Lord Snowden recently 
said: “There is no unemployment in Russia or in Dart- 
moor gaol, and for the same reason.” Consider what the 
Roman Empire achieved on the basis of slavery with 4 
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much smaller population, and without modern machinery! 
If Russia achieves her plan in ten or twenty years, she may 
have the world at her feet unless that world in the mean- 
time has re-organized itself. 

Russia has set herself to undermine civilization, to root 
out Christianity, and to substitute communism and atheism. 
The Holy See has warned the world of these “still graver 
evils that are threatening it.”” A recent observer has de- 
scribed America as a country in which “God and the devil 
are fighting for the soul of a people.” That is true of the 
whole world. To-day, as the Holy Father declares in his 
latest Encyclical—Caritate Christi Compulsi—‘For God or 
against God, this once more is the alternative which shall 
decide the destinies of mankind.” 

He warns us that— 


Today, when atheism is spreading through the masses of the 
people, the practical consequences of such an error become dread- 
fully tangible . . . in place of moral laws, which disappear together 
with the loss of faith in God, brute force is imposed. Belief in God 
is the unshaken foundation of all social order and of all responsible 
action on earth . . . [Failing that Faith] all moral law fails, and 
there is no remedy left to stop the gradual but inevitable destruction 
of peoples, families, the State, civilization itself. 


In a very real sense we stand, where St. Augustine stood 
—in a crumbling world with the barbarians at the gate. 
But we have the advantage of his experience, and the 
Church is not now a small and struggling “sect, everywhere 
spoken against,” but a strong, militant world-wide organiza- 
tion able, if united in charity, to withstand and defeat the 
gates of hell. Catholics must do their part to preserve what 
the Church has created—Christian civilization. The break- 
down of our complicated civilization would involve a ruin 
far more complete, suffering far more intense, chaos far 
more appalling. That is why the Holy See calls so in- 
sistently upon “all those who do not want anarchy and 
terrorism .. . to bestir themselves.” 

What part are Catholics going to play in creating the 
New Order? If it was the Church which saved Europe in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, it is the Church alone which 
can save the world today in the twentieth century. The 
Church is 325 million strong. Her forces are present in 
every country. The organization of her hierarchy, holding 
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direct Apostolic jurisdiction in each of her thousands of dio- 
ceses, yet in essential communion with her central See, is 
the greatest marvel of strong, efficient and flexible govern- 
ment that the world has ever seen. Her laity is enthusiasti- 
cally faithful. The Holy Father records that “A powerful 
breathing of the Holy Spirit is now passing over all the 
earth, drawing especially the souls of the young to the high- 
est Christian ideals, raising them above all human respect, 
rendering them ready for every sacrifice even the most 
heroic.” 

Now, though the breakdown shows itself in Economics, 
the real roots of the crisis are moral. It is only on a basis 
of Christian morality that effective Co-operation can be 
effectively brought about, because we cannot find elsewhere 
any influences capable of restraining and guiding human 
pride and cupidity. We are bound to lose our lives if we 
try to save them by merely earthly means. The perver- 
sion of true religion by Calvinistic Protestantism divorced 
economics from ethics and sanctioned the uncontrolled and 
disordered development of industrial life. Moreover, if one 
considers the modern evolution of the idea of the State, one 
cannot but note a continuous retrogression from stand- 
ards of moral law and principle to standards of selfish- 
ness and expediency. This has been going on since the 
French Revolution—one might even say, since the end 
of the thirteenth century—when nationalism, as we know it, 
first took shape. The later revolt of the North West of 
Europe from the Universal Church threw doctrine into 
chaos and gradually abolished, especially in national and 
business relations, a common standard of morality. Hence, 
the usurpation of those rights which the Church had safe- 
guarded—the rights of conscience and the family—by the 
State, resulting in a reversion to pagan Caesarism. More- 
over, there is a subtle infection of communism spreading 
through the schools, especially in those provided by the 
State, which has no means of excluding teachers with sub- 
versive ideas. The forcing of the children of the poor into 
schools where no provision is made for their due education 
in faith and morality is a palmary instance of State tyranny, 
against which it is the duty of Catholics to go on protesting. 
How can the ideal of Economic Co-operation take hold of 
minds, indoctrinated, it may be, with class-hatred or with 
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racial conceit or with low ideals of human greatness and 
happiness? A narrow national selfishness and a debased 
materialistic ideal, shut out altogether the view of human 
brotherhood and responsibility to a common Father that 
must inspire the new World-Order. : 

The old order took as inevitable, not only the essential 
hostility of nations, but the class-war, the antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor. The need for self-protection led 
to the rise of Trades Unions, which, created by the op- 
pressed and unjustly hampered in their development by a 
capitalistic legislature, took from the first a belligerent 
character and had to maintain discipline amongst their 
members by coercive methods. If they had arisen in a 
Catholic society they might have revived the power and 
efficacy of the old Guilds. But their origin was Godless, 
save for that fierce resentment against injustice which is 
God’s own gift, and there was no Church to guide them. 
They could attain their end only by strict unity, and they 
had no means of securing unity save that of force. On the 
lines of the encyclical on Social Order, the Catholic world 
must try to reform all the abuses of Labor and Capital 
alike. An undisciplined nation can form no stable associa- 
tion with other nations in the economic sphere. The hope 
of the future lies in the presence in every nation of those 
who know the true principles of social reconstruction, and 
in their union. We must therefore join with our Catholic 
brethren everywhere, in advocating that “moderation” 
which is characteristic of the true Catholic spirit and which 
shows itself in regulating that desire for wealth, for 
pleasure, for dominance, which, uncontrolled, brings nation 
and individual alike to disaster. We are now reaping the 
wild oats sown by a Godless industrialism, and they offer 
poor sustenance. The world is reduced to prison fare. But 
there is all the difference to happiness between the imposed 
regime of prison fare and the self-imposed temperance of 
a Christian community. In such voluntary and cheerful 
simplicity, Catholics should lead. 

All this means that we have got to be more content than 
we have been, with less possessions. Capital must be con- 
tent with a lower return, and make sure that its uses, 
directly or indirectly, are genuinely productive. And, on 
its side, Labor, no longer faced by a covetous Capitalism 
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regardless of justice and equity—and in the term Labor I 
include all workers, of every grade, whether with brain or 
brawn—must lay aside its sense of resentment and its bel- 
ligerency. The Pope has suggested “vocational groupings,” 
the old Guild idea adapted to the present day. Catholic 
economists should explore that possibility, so that in future 
there should be opportunity given for honest work at a just Pe 
wage. Wages must be reguiated on the basis of partnership 
in the interests of employer and employed with an eye to 
the success of the business, not the success of one class 
against another. This will mean less Riviera and perhaps 
less Margate and Blackpool, and more development of the 
resources of the mind and soul which do not depend so 
much upon outward and material things. 

A final word upon what is the ultimate source of tem- 
poral well-being—the land. The future of machinery is 
uncertain. As mechanical production grows more and more * 
perfect the scope for employment in industry must decline. 
Therefore, there is need for a readjustment of the balance 
of primary and secondary production, that is between agri- 
culture and industry. By some means or other those whom 
industry cannot absorb should be encouraged to go back to 
the land, and the land made easily available for them. The 
whole system of agriculture should be reorganized and in- 
tensified so that as far as possible a large section of the 
population should be growing their own food and living a 
more or less self-supporting life. Agricultural colonies, on 
the lines of several recent Catholic experiments, should be 
developed and, if necessary, supported in their early stages 
by the State or Municipalities. 

In the autumn we shall know whether the statesmen of 
the world have resolutely set their faces toward the New 
Order—whether i.e., the public opinion of their several 
nations will compel them so to control national selfishness 
and ambition as to be able to co-operate for the general 
welfare. Catholics, entrusted with the Talent of Faith, 
have a vast responsibility in the way of forming this pub- 
lic opinion: for if the world’s affairs, economic and political, 
are not settled on Christian lines, they will never be 
settled at all. 
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Ours Is the Age of St. Paul 


GEORGE HERMANN Derry, Pu.D. 


Part of an address delivered by the President of Marygrove College 
at a testimonial dinner in New York honoring Archbishop 
Murray. Reprinted from the Watch Tower (De- 
troit), Graduation Number, 1932. 


E age in which we live, gentlemen, is emphatically the 

age of St. Paul! The college world today is hungry for 

Christ, heart-hungry, homesick, for Christ. Starvation in 

the midst of plenty—that is the condition today, not in the 

economic sphere alone, but in the college world as well. 
Youth are hungry for Christ, homesick for Christ. 

What are our Catholic college boys and girls talking 
about today? In non-Catholic colleges, the favorite topics, 
they tell us, are religion and sex: demolishing religion, 
deifying sex. But our Catholic college men the world over, 
what are they talking about? Read the reports of the Cath- 
olic Youth Movement in Germany, in Belgium, in France. 
Go to the National College Sodality Convention in Chi- 
cago next month: Holy Cross men will be there; Fordham 
men will be there; Catholic college women will be there. 
“We want religion,” they will tell you, “religion imported 
into our daily lives! In too many colleges, we asked for 
bread and they gave us a stone. We want religion to feed 
our hungry hearts as well as fill our empty heads,—religion 
to develop our devotion, religion on which we can live, 
religion to dominate our lives!” 

When you and I were in college, gentlemen, the Church 
was on the defensive. Religious instruction was predom- 
inately apologetic; we needed intellectual defences; the 
Reformation was not over yet; we needed reasons for the 
faith that was in us; the great question was: Why am I 
a Catholic? The question is very different today. The ques- 
tion is, not so much, Why am I a Catholic?—but rather, 
What is a Catholic, anyway? What is Catholic life? What 
are the resources of Catholic life? What is Catholic life? 
they are asking; and they are finding the answer,—and 
this is the big idea that is now sweeping through the Cath- 
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olic world, that is revolutionizing Catholic college education, 
that has created the universal resurgence of Catholic 
thought and Catholic action since the World War,—they 
are finding the answer in the pages of St. Paul! In St. 
Paul,—that vessel of election, that instrument chosen by 
Divine Wisdom, to be rapt to the third heaven, and to 
carry to the gentile world what he saw there,—the Gospel of 
the Integral Christ! College students today are hungering 
for Christ, for the mind of Christ, for the Psychology of 
Christ,—for the Psychology of St. Paul! 

It was on May 9, 1897, just one month before John 
Murray was graduated from college, that Leo XIII gave 
to the world that great Encyclical on the Holy Gho&t,— 
that is, on the real presence of the Holy Trinity in every 
just soul, and our consequent incorporation into the mys- 
tical body of Christ,—an encyclical that reasserted and re- 
established the ancient psychology of the Catholic World. 
Read every papal encyclical since that day. Read the re- 
vised penny Catechism published by the archdiocese of 
Paris last year. Read the proposals for a similar revision 
advanced, only the other day, by the Archbishop of Bir- 
mingham for Great Britain. Every encyclical, every revised 
Catechism is saturated with that psychology; and that psy- 
chology is the psychology of St. Paul. 

But what is this psychology of St. Paul? Ask a non- 
Catholic: What is ChristianityPp—and he will tell you: 
Christianity is a school of thought; it is the ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus; it is a way of life, based on the Sermon on 
the Mount. And we answer: Christianity is not a theory; 
Christianity is a thing! But what manner of thing? Ask 
the average penny-Catechism Catholic, and he will say, if 
he remembers his Catechism at all: Christianity is a visible 
organization, the Catholic Church, the congregation of all 
the faithful who profess the faith of Christ, who receive 
the same sacraments, and who are governed by their law- 
ful pastors under one visible head. 

Now, that is all right as far as it goes: that is the visible 
church; but, in a sense, it is only the exterior, the external 
structure, the body, the empty shell; that is only Christian- 
ity from the outside; that is not the integral Christianity 
that has made the civilization of the world. 

And right here stalks the tragedy of too many Catholics 
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in the modern world. For them the Church is merely a 
visible organization; merely a juridical organization; an 
organization contrasting with the state; an organization 

with an imposing creed, with an exacting code, prescribing 

all manner of irksome restrictions; an orgahization to which, 

at critical periods of life, they do, indeed, have recourse for 

certain kinds of assistance,—but still an organization ex- 

terior and external to their inner selves; not something 

whose very life they share, something by which they live, 

something identical both with God and with themselves! 

No, from the inside, Christianity is not merely a theory, 

not merely an institution, not merely an organization. 

Christianity is a living organism; it is a living person; 

Christianity is Christ! 

Christianity is Christ: What does that mean? To bring 
that Pauline idea back into the world, and make it work, 
is the great challenge of the pontiffs that is revolutionizing 
our higher Catholic education today. Christianity is Christ: 
this means that just as, before Pentecost, the historic Jesus 
Christ,—through a real, visible, material Body,—acted, 
spoke, suffered, sacrificed, wrought the redemption of the 
world on the Cross, and merited graces for all mankind; 
so now, since Pentecost, in this actual world of ours, the 
same identical Person, Jesus Christ,—through another 
equally real, existing, operative, though invisible and imma- 
terial Body, composed of all the baptized souls of the just, 
bound together by the Real Presence in each of the Holy 
Trinity, or, by appropriation, of the Holy Ghost,—still acts, 
speaks, suffers, sacrifices, applies the fruits of redemption, 
carries out the work of sanctification, and distributes super- 
natural grace to every constituent soul. These are not mere 
metaphors, or images, or analogies, or mellifluous phrases, 
or figures of speech;-we are dealing with physical and lit- 
eral, though invisible, facts in this world of ours; and of 
this real Body of Christ, it is the privilege even of every 
layman to realize consciously that he is an integral part! 

There you have something of the mission and the mes- 
sage of St. Paul: Jnstaurare omnia in Christo: not merely 
“to restore all things in Christ,” to effect certain social re- 
forms according to the maxims of Christ; but literally “to 
bring all things under the headship of Christ,” to make the 
world visualize and realize this literal and physical inhabita- 
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‘tion, this real presence of the Spirit of God in baptized 
‘souls; and to realize and visualize the resulting product,— 
‘the new Body, the Mystical, but very real, Body of Christ, 
—the Integral Christ. 

But what does the Mystical Body of Christ, this In- 
‘tegral Christ, do in the world today? What is this Chris- 
tianity at work, this Christianity in operation? The “In- 
‘tegral Christ” means that everything that the Church does, 
as a corporate body, is the personal work of Christ Him- 
‘self, the work of God, a work divine. It is this Integral 
Christ that, above all things else, offers the sacrifice of the 
Mass. The Mass is not the work of the human priest 
alone; nor of the High Priest alone: the Mass is the joint 
oblation of all the members of the Integral Christ. The 
priest does not merely say Mass; nor do the laity, passively 
present, merely Hear Mass. As members of the Mystical 
body, the laity actually participate as co-priests and co- 
victims with Christ in the Mass. “The primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit,” declared Pius 
X, “is public participation by the laity (not public presence, 
but public participation) in the sacred services of the 
Church, especially in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

After that solemn pronouncement of Pius X, is it any 
wonder that pope after pope has declared that this Age of 
St. Paul is also the Age of the Laity, that this is the Lay- 
man’s Age? Is it any wonder that, along with St. Paul, 
great ecclesiastics are making the world resound with that 
other Magna Charta of the Laity, the first Epistle of St. 
Peter? Is it any wonder that the laity are somewhat stag- 
gered at first by St. Peter’s definition of themselves,—by 
St. Peter’s all too unfamiliar declaration of their dignity 
and importance: that they are a “holy priesthood,” a 
“chosen generation,” a “kingly priesthood,” “partakers of 
the divine nature,” of the wisdom and power of God? Is it 
any wonder that, to the laity, it is almost a stone of stum- 
bling, a rock of scandal, to be called holy, kingly priests? 
The layman rubs his eyes and pinches himself: he hasn’t 
got accustomed to looking upon himself as a priest. And 
yet, it is the first pope, the vicar of Christ on earth,—nay, 
it is the Holy Spirit Himself who is speaking, and who 
calls us a “kingly priesthood,” a “holy priesthood,” . par- 
takers and possessors of this life divine. 
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And yet, what wonder, after all! Are not the laity a 
part, a conscious part, an integral part of the Integral 
Christ? And it is the Integral Christ that offers the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Tapping such life, is it too much to call 
the layman a superman, a personage in an order of existence 
lifted far above this natural, everyday world! The worthy 
layman, in a word, is not merely an imitator of Christ, a 
disciple of Christ, a believer in Christ, a lover of Christ; his 
soul is a cell, a real cell in that real Body of Christ; he is a 
part of the Integral Christ; he shares the very real life 
of Christ! . 

To spread that life is the true goal of Catholic Action, 
of the Lay Apostolate, that great crusade of our modern 
time; for Catholic Action means that the laity are putting 
their religion to work, taking their place, under the apos- 
tolic hierarchy,—all as co-operating members of the Integral 
Christ. That, all that, and nothing less than that, is con- 
tained in St. Paul’s slogan, Jnstaurare omnia in Christo: to 
bring all men to the constant consciousness of their con- 
stant companionship with Christ: team-work with Christ! 
—because “I live,—no, not I, but Christ liveth in me!” 










FOOTNOTE ON THE MystTIcaL Bopy 
(From an article by Archbishop Goodier.) 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ has taken 
on a new life during the last thirty years. Some of us re- 
member the time when to be enthusiastic about its teach- 
ing was to be thought in dangerous proximity to Modern- 
ism. We were warned by our spiritual fathers, and our 
theological professors, that to treat it as more than a vivid 
metaphor was, not heretical, perhaps, but at least temera- 
rious, and liable to lead to much misunderstanding. It was 
true St. Paul made much of it; but he also made use of 
other comparisons, and no comparison must be driven to 
its last extreme. Omnis comparatio claudicat. It was true, 
moreover, that it was much employed by great Fathers of 
the Church, notably by St. John Chysostom and St. Augus- 
tine; while other Fathers, as if not content with the union 
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suggested by the body, have gone further and invented 
other parallels. Still even these were vivid imagery, and 
perhaps were not meant to be taken for more: their in- 
ventors were, for the most part, orators, whose business it 
was to put the truth in highly colored lights. 

But during the last three decades the reality and sig- 
nificance of the Mystical Body has been brought home to 
us more and more. Preachers who were not strictly theo- 
logians have found their inspiration in it: witness the late 
Father R. H. Benson, especially in his book, “Christ in the 
Church.” Ascetical writers have by its means given to the 
spiritual life a new awakening: as an instance we have the 
late Dom Columba Marmion’s work, “Christ, the Life of 
the Soul.” Theologians have made it a basis for a new 
solution of old problems: for example Father de la Taille 
in his “Mysterium Fidei.” Among popular writers of re- 
ligious books and articles today, none seem more to catch 
the attention of their readers than those who make much 
of the Mystical Body; we may mention, from among many, 
Father Bover in Spain, Father Plus in France and Belgium, 
the children’s author, Father Roche in England, the author 
of “La Vie d’Identification avec Jésus Christ,’ and many 
contributors to spiritual reviews, especially in France. A 
further example is our present Holy Father himself, who in 
several of his Encyclicals, but notably in one, has made the 
fullest use both of the term and of the principles implied in 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 








